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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

lovely poem, more beautiful at the second or third reading 
than at the first. 

Of the other poems in the volume the Cafe Sketches con- 
tinue the sardonic mood of the Grotesques in The Man on 
the Hilltop, and are written frankly by the disillusioned 
young lawyer. There are a dozen miscellaneous poems in 
the volume, which is enticingly slender, and eight sonnets. 
No one in the country is a more thorough master of the 
modern sonnet form than Arthur Ficke, and while these 
eight are in a sequence and lose by being cut away from 
their neighbors, here is one that will perhaps stand alone : 

The old? We are the old- And now we know 
How the fresh mirror dims with passing time. 
Not for us rise the carven gods, or blow 
The haunting musics; not for us the rhyme 
Of dreaming singers, nor the lights that drift 
Faintly through dusks, nor hopes that once had stung. 
We mumble down our pathway, making shift 
To mock the unstable visions of the young. 
We mock them, tell them they shall yet be wise ; 
We point and peer at clods and stones and trees 
Beyond where Helen, living, past our eyes 
Drifts white, and Jason breasts the darkening seas ; 
And flout our early love-songs, vain and cold 
To eyes so certain and to hearts so cold. 

E. T. 

AN OBSERVER IN CHINA 

Profiles from China, by Eunice Tietjens. Ralph Fletcher 

Seymour. 

The lover of poetry is a good deal like the lover of wild- 
flowers. One wanders in the woods hoping to find a new, 
rare blossom; the other wanders through the world of books 
hoping to find a new, unusual delight. But to both seekers 
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such gratification is, to say the least, infrequent. And the 
more one knows of either flowers or poetry, the less often 
does it occur. For the flower lover and the poetry lover 
know the common sorts to satiety, and the others — well, it 
was my good fortune a short time ago to light upon one of 
the others. 

One evening I came home from a long journey to find a 
little package lying on the top of my mail waiting for me. 
But letters are usually more interesting than packages, so I 
read the letters through before I, somewhat listlessly, cut 
the string. I undid the paper, and then I received my first 



impression 



We all know that the protective coloring of plants and 
animals is not only for purposes of protection, but for reasons 
of seduction ; and the same is true of the bindings of books. 
Protective coloring, indeed, did the publisher but realize it; 
and this one had. The first glance at this slim, black volume, 
with its exotic red lettering, at once intrigued interest. 

I read that book through three times before I put it down, 
and the next day I read it again. Then I waited some weeks 
and read it once more ; the charm remained. That charm of 
something new, sincere, an original thought expressed per- 
sonally and vividly. 

Those of us who remembered Mrs. Tietjens' Bacchante 
to her Babe, which appeared some years ago, had been wait- 
ing impatiently to see what more this poet would do. But 
the new book marks an advance which could hardly have 
been predicted from that poem, delightful and poetically 
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true though it was. The Bacchante was gentle and tender. 
Profiles from China is strong and free, and is evidence of a 
rare psychological insight. 

In the Proem, The Hand is, not the orient (we could 
hardly expect that), but the occidental reaction to the orient; 
and what a happy inspiration it was to depict China under 
the guise of a hand : a large man with "the hand of a woman 
and the paw of a chimpanzee." The passage: "The long 
line of your curved nail is fastidiousness made flesh" reveals 
the shrinking of the occidental mind in the face of the only 
half-apprehended East. A skilful .hand ; a cruel hand ; and, 
worse than all, a voluptuous hand: "Delicately it can 
caress a quivering skin, softly it can glide over golden 
thighs . . . Bilitis had not such long nails." So full of 
horror is the description that we scarcely needed to have 
the author tell us: "I am afraid of this hand." Instantly 
the significance of the book stands clear. These are to be 
no mere imitations of Chinese effects, but a real speech 
sprung out of experience. 

Mrs. Tietjens has lived in China, but she is not in the 
least of China. As interpretations of Chinese character, these 
poems are of only the slightest interest; it is as pictures of 
the fundamental antagonism of the East and the West that 
they are important. The poet makes no pretence at an esoteric 
sympathy which she does not possess. Her complete sin- 
cerity is not the least of the volume's excellencies. Only in 
the section, Echoes, is there the slightest preoccupation 
with the native point of view, and although there is here 
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much Chinese decoration, such as "the fifth day of the fifth 
month," "the tiny footfalls of the fox-maidens," and "the 
Hour of the Horse," still these poems remain rather as 
exercises in the Chinese manner, than as an intimate fusing 
of the author's ego with that of China. 

No one can read the other sections: From the Interior, 
and China of the Tourists, without realizing how much 
magic Mrs. Tietjens has at her command. She is in a 
ricksha, and "the runner is young and sturdy, and his legs 
flash pleasantly;" she is in a chaise-a-porteurs, and 

In all the world there is only my chair, with the tiny brown lantern 
before it. 

There are also, it is true, the undersides of trees in the lantern- 
light and the stony path that flows past ceaselessly. 

Cormorants is a fine picture, and here the reaction is not 
merely occidental; it is radical occidentalism which is called 
out by these poor enslaved birds. Mrs. Tietjens is past 
mistress of innuendo, suggestion. It makes the book. Always 
does strong, virile thought color fancy with her. The Well 
is an excellent example of this, as are also : My Servant, 
and Chinese New Year. But the innate dislike rises again 
and again in such poems as The City Wall and Meditation. 

In this age of adulation of all things oriental, it is well 
to meet so fearless an observer as Mrs. Tietjens. Dirt and 
disease! — they worry her, and perhaps also cloud over for 
her something else that is also there. She sees, but only 
partially comprehends. The Spirit-wall proves this. She 
understands, and yet — not quite. But she can forgive; 
sometimes only a little, in A Woman, for instance; some- 
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times entirely, in The Well. Then the irony flashes out 

again. In Interlude a half-naked coolie is sitting in the 

market-place. 

. . .. picking at something with the dainty hand of the Orient. 
If he had ever seen a zoological garden I should say he was imitat- 
ing the monkeys there. 
As he has not, I dare say the taste is ingrained. 

There is not a word too much in these poems. They are 

sharp and beautiful, and extraordinarily satisfying. One 

of the best is On a Canton River Boat. A sentry paces the 

deck — "He is guarding me from pirates." And the poem 

goes on: 

Piracy! The very name is fantastic in my ears, colored like a 
toucan in the Zoo. 

But the reality and horror of such a state of things grows 

and grows; the quiet fact of the sunny deck and the pacing 

sentry, and behind it! — 

The socks of the sentry annoy me. They are too green for so hot 

a day. 
And his shoes squeak. 

I should feel much cooler if he wouldn't pace so. 
Piracy ! 

Sunday in the British Empire: Hong Kong is too interknit 
to admit of quotation. It must be read entire for its beauty, 
its irony, its tragedy, to be fully felt. 

Mrs. Tietjens is more than modern or "new" (that much 
abused word) ; she is herself. Her kind of poetry is dis- 
tinctly hers, a perfectly natural utterance. This book 
deserves high praise and is an earnest of future accomplish- 
ment. Amy Lowell 
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